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Government was carried on, and there was little desire to
plunge into unknown experiments. For years British
Australasia seemed mistress in her own southern seas ; and
it is noteworthy that it was the threat in 1883 of the
Germans in New Guinea which first set Australian public
opinion moving in the direction of federation.
The inconvenience of a system under which neighbour-
ing Colonies could forge against each other hostile tariffs
had indeed been long recognized. As early as 1846 Mr. E.
Deas-Thomson, the Colonial Secretary of New South
Wales, recognized the need of some general control over
intercolonial legislation; and in the following year Lord
Grey outlined a scheme which, in fact, proposed a kind
of federal constitution. 'There are questions', he wrote,
* which, though local as it respects the British possessions
of Australia collectively3 are not merely local as it respects
any one of those possessions. Considered as members of
the same Empire those Colonies have many common in-
terests, the regulation of which in some uniform manner
and by some single authority may be essential to the wel-
fare of them all. Yet in some cases such interests may be
more promptly, effectively, and satisfactorily decided by
some authority within Australia itself than by the more
remote, the less accessive, and, in truth, the less competent
authority of Parliament/ He undertook to devise some
method for enabling the various legislatures of the several
Australian, Colonies to co-operate with each other in the
enactment of such laws as might be necessary for the
regulation of their common interests, such as the imposition
of duties on imports and exports, the conveyance of letters,
and roads and railways traversing more than one of the
Colonies.
Other portions of this dispatch aroused warm resentment
in New South Wales, for reasons into which it is unneces-
sary here to enter; but the proposal with regard to an
intercolonial Congress, though it attracted little notice,